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AN EXAMINATION OF THB DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, ¢ 

FS treating of the church of England, my design is to shew 

that she is not entitled to the namie of a Christian church, to. 
which she so arrogantly pretends ; and that it is the duty of 
Christians, not only to refuse the assistance she now asks of 
training up children in the belief ofher doctrines, but by every 
lawful means to prevent her succeeding in accomplishing so 
pernicious an object: and as it isa first principle with the 
schools intended to be established by them, thatthe children 
shall be taught the catechism, I shall make it the business of 
this letter to examine the real merits of this sacred composi- 
tion, and toshew that it is calculated to promote ignorance 
and superstition; that it is contrary to reason and scripture ; 
and that the learning of this popish catechism necessarily leads 
to an implicit belief of doctrines not understood, and by its 
false declarations lulls men into a fatal security of future hap- 
piness, without any regard to the conditions on which alone it 
is promised in the sacred writings. 

Catechisms were unknown to the first Christians ; but when 
priests got into the church—when the multitude were to be 
made Christians—when Christianity, to suit the rabble, was 
made to consist in sound and not sense—to be a mere repeat- 
ing of words, and nota rational conviction producing a prin- 
ciple of action—then a list of articles was drawn up, and this: 
was called a catechism; an obscure word, for the\ purpose, no 
doubt, of giving an air of mystery to the thing itself. This 
practice the church of England has adopted from the church of 
Rome, with some little alteration, to suit her present notions. 
. Absurdity and falsehood salute us at the very threshold ; for 
after having answered the useless questions of “ what is your 
name? and who gave you that name:”’ the child is made to assert 
what is absolutely false, and which even if true he is incompe- 
tent to understand; for he says, that in his baptism (and by 
baptism he here refers to the priest having sprinkled him with 
a little water, and made the form of a cross on his forehead, 
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when he was perhaps four weeks old), “ I was made a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
ofheaven.”’ Let any child believe this to be a fact, and it most 
completely destroys every wish for knowledge or virtue, for if 
he by this act is really made a member of Christ ; if he is really’ 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven— 
let him be ever so foolish, or ever so wicked, to heaven he must 
go; for none can rob hima of his inheritance. Butit may be 
said this is only upon condition that he leads a virtuous life; 
this | deny, and their own articles shall bear me out. See the 
Oth article, where it declares, ‘and although there is no con- 
demnation for them that believe and are baptised, yet the apostle 
doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath of itself the na- 
ture of sin” —mind, only the nature of sin. Thus we see that 


~ once being baptised, and continuing to believe the dogmas of 


the church, though the slaves of concupiscence and lust, they 
are still Christians—cannot be condemned, but still enjoy a 
full assurance of a happy and eternal life: and, as though this 
was not sufficient encouragement for men to Jead a vicious 
life, and place all their dependance for salvation upon the 


' priest, itis asserted (article 11) that we are accounted righ- — 


teous before God, only for the merits of Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works or deserving. Surely, if what they 
assert be true (article 9) that “‘ man is very far gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil,” 
there need no such opinions as I have quoted, tobe taught 
our youth to encourage and strengthen such an inclination ;- 
and of course, that that system of education which requires the 
teaching of the catechism is unworthy the support of every 
friend to truth and virtue. Why then this clamor of the clergy. 
against Lancaster's system, on account of its neglecting to 
teach this catechism? Why truly this, that if menhad not 
these false hopes, they would begin to consider that religion. 
consisted in the obtaining of knowledge, and in the practice 


of virtue; and then there would be no farther occasion for the . 


priest. 

After some other questions and answers altogether incon- 
sistent with the former, the catechumen is called upon to “re- 
hearse the articles of his belief.” In answer to which, he re- 
peats, ike a parrot, what is commonly called the apostles 
creed, though evidently not only not, written by them, but 
containing doctrines contrary to what they taught; as, for in- 
stance, that he (Jesus) was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, descended into hell ; and the resurrection 


of the body—points of doctrine no where to be found in the 


genuine sacred writin 


Ais a ereed, to Christians who consider all creeds «as repug-- 
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nant to Christianity, it must always be objectionable; but the in- 
ferences that are drawn from it in the subsequent questions and. 
answers make it highly injurious: at the same time they are 
no more taught inthis creed than in the scriptures themselves. 
Question. ** What dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of 
thy belief?” Answer. “ First, I learnto believe in God the 
Father, &c.; 2ndly. in God the Son, &c.; 3rdly. in God the 
Holy Ghost,” &c. Where, I would ask, in the creed are they 
taught to believe in three Gods? Itis true they are taught 
that Jesus is the son of God, and that there is such a person or 
thing as the Holy Ghost ; but in no part of it are either the 
namie or attributes of God ascribed to them: and yet without 
examination the childis instructed to tell a direct falsehood, 
by declaring that he chiefly learns those articles from this 
creed, which are in no way directly or indirectly taught in it, 
and which are in contradiction to the first and most important 
doctrine of natural and revealed religion, viz. that there is 
but one God. 
The next question introduces the ten commandments, given 
to the Jews, as if they contained ali the commandments of God. 
‘Now it is evident, that however excellent most of these com- 
mandments are, and indeed all of them as applicable to the 
_ Jewish nation, they do not comprise all the commands of God, 
nor do they belong to Christians at all as the commands of God. 
But it will be seen that thissacred cathechism, which the clergy 
think of so much importance for children to learn, if they learn 
to read at all; for be assured, gentle reader, that they would 
much rather men should never learn to read than even learn 
the catechism, for they made no stir aboui the catechism while 
children were untaught—they night curse and swear about 
the streets without learning the catechism, but when Lancas- 
ter’s system began to spread, they saw thatif every body could 
read, every body would desert their church ; and having ex- 
perienced the blessed effects of the catechism in keeping men 
.1n ignorance, they determined that it should be employedasa 
means to prevent the effects that learning to read would neces- 
sarily produce to their system. But such a farrago of contra- 
diction is this catechism, that although they have just made 
the child declare thathe believes in three Gods, the first com- 
mand he repeats as the positive command of God directly con- 
tradicts it, by saying, “ ‘Thou shalt_have none other God, but 
me ;” so thatif the creed which he repeated before was the 
apostles creed, and really contained what the child is made to 
declare it does, the apostles must have taught that there were 
- three Gods in opposition to what God hath commanded —that 
he should have but one God. Aone 
Jn the second, it is said, “* thou shalt not make to thyself any 
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graven image; thou shalt not bow down to them,” &c.; yet 
this church, in its canons, enjoins that in going up the church, 
THREE Bows shall be made to the altar, which every body 
knows is generally more adorned with sculpture and painting . 
than any other part of the church. : 

The third is against taking the name of God in vain ; gene- 
rally understood as relating to swearing falsely. Yet the man 
who inculcates this command, will find it difficult to exculpate 
himself from the charge of violating it on his very entrance into 
office, as every priest when he is ordained swears that, ‘“ he is 
moved by the spirit of God to take upon him the cure of 
souls!!!’ In the first place the character of many of these 
men prove the falsehood ; and in the next the scriptures sanc- ~ 
tion no such expectation, as that of the spwit of God operating 
upon men’s minds at allin the present day, much less to take 
upon themselves an office utterly unauthorised by, and repug- 
nant altogether to, Christianity. : 

The fourth, relating to the sabbath, is not only inapplicable 
to Christians, but is not even observed by them; and indeed 
the Christian religion considers every day alike, knowing no- 
thing ofa sabbath. But the church of England enjoins the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week, while the child is taught 
by this command that he ought to observe the seventh—the 

first by the order of the church, the seventh by the command of 
God—he cannot serve God and Mammon. 

Again heis taught that it is the command of God that neither 
“himself, nor his son, or his daughter, his man seryant, his 
maid servant, his cattle, nor the strangers that are within his 
gates, shall work on that day;’’ yet he sees the parson and. 
the bishop violating this command of God with impunity, by 
having their men servants and their cattle waiting at the church | 
door to carry them to partake of that entertainment which has 
been prepared by their maid servants at home, in opposition to 
what they have declaredat church to be the commands of God. | 

The 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th, are moral or political laws, 
recognised by society in general, though not adhered to by ihe 
clergy more than other men. The tenth, is a strange law for 
a commercial nation, and for the clergy in particular, who 
covet the tenth of their neighbours property. They all, how- 
ever, acknowledge it tohe the law of God. Such thines are 
—but little as these commands have to do with Christians, and 
contrary as isthe practice of those who believe them tobe 
the commands of God, the evil does not rest here; for in the 

—questionsthat follow, the child is not only made to say that 
they teach him many things which they never notice, but se- 
yeral that are calculated to support priestcraft, and sink the 
mind to abject meanness and slavery, Even the commandments 
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given to the Jews were not sufficiently explicit for the framers 
of the catechism ; forin answer to the question, “ what is thy 
duty to thy neighbour?” it is said, after reciting some things 


which are just and true, “‘to honour and obey the king, and all: 


that are put in authority under him.” Oh, ye priests, where do ye 
find the mention of a king in these commandments? It was the 
highest consideration in the Jewish government that they had 
no king but Jehovah ; and itis represented in the scriptures 
as an evil and wickéd thing they had done, when they asked 
foraking; for by.that act they rejected the government of 
God: and the prophet, referring to this fact, declared, “ that 
God gave them a king in his wrath.” How then isit. that 
children are taught to say they learn obedience to kings, &c. in 
these commandments, when at the time they were given, the 
Jews had no king, and it would have been treason against the 
majesty ofheaven to have asked for one, wuch more to have obey- 
ed him. Again, ‘‘ to submit myselfto all my governors, teachers, 
spiritual pastors and masters, to order myself lowly and reverently 
to all my betters’’—Who are these masters 2 who are these het- 
ters 2 priests! Where is any thing to be found in-these com- 
mands relating to priests? Yetin the church of England cbil+ 
dren are to be taught these glaring falsehoods, asif contained in 
the ten commandments, though not once hinted at in them;. 
but this once got by rote, and never after examined, obedience 
to kings good or bad, and to priests be they what they may, 
becomes associated with every idea of his duty to his neigh- 
bour, Well may the clergy wish the catechism to be taught, 
whenever men learn to read, that by poisoning the fountain 
ofknowledge at its very source, they may still preserve their 
baneful influence over the minds of men! 

After all these thingshave been inculcated, thé child is told 
‘“¢ that he is not able to do these things of himself, nor to. walk 
inthe commandments of God, nor to serve him without his 


special grace,” for whichhe is earnestly exhorted ‘ diligently, 
to pray.’ He is then called upon to repeat a prayer which’ 


never once asks for the special grace of God; but notwithstand- 
ing. all this he is obliged to assert thatin this said prayer he has 
desired all these things,and many more than the author of it 
ever intended or thought of. Surely, surely, the learning of 
this catechism must be attended with the most baneful and per- 
nicious effects upon the human mind ; forif men can habituate 
themselves to say they believe what they have neither examin- 
-ed or understand; ifthey can declare, that a command, a creed, 
or aprayer, inculcates what it never mentions ; if they can be- 
‘lieve that God has commanded what they never obey, and yet 
feel assured of happiness hercafter—they must inevitably sink 
into sucha total indifference to what is true, just, and right, as 
to make light and darkness, truth and falsehood, absolutely in- 
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different, and become fit dupes for an artful priesthood to work 
upon, let their doctrines or their exactions be ever so gross. 

The remaining part ofthis curious medley respects the sa- 
craments (or mysteries) of the church; forsuch is the true mean- 
ing of the word; and they are said to be two, in opposition to 
the church of Rome, whieh says there are seven: but as the 
church of England has taken the liberty of lopping off five at 
one stroke, she cannot be displeased with me for cutting off 
only two, so that between us we have done the whole a way, 
and the scriptures will justify the act. 

Butas this catechism contains some curious particulars 
respecting the two they have retained, I shall make some 
remarks on them. It.is asked, ‘‘ what is the inward and spiri- 
tual grace” of baptism? Answer. ‘“ Adeath unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness; for being by nature born in sin 
and the children of wrath, we are hereby made the children of 
grace.” Wonderful sacrament indeed to work a compleat 
change in our nature instantaneously Who would grudge to 
pay or worship the man whocan administerit! Surely this 
article was written bya priest, and for a particular purpose ; 
for be it known, that inthe church of England noone can 
administer a sacrament buta person in holy orders. Immedi- 
ately a man is ordained by the bishop, though he was before a 

 gzamester, a fox-hunter, ora whore-master, he immediately at- 

“tains the power, by sprinkling alittle water on another, te wash 
away allhissins—to remove from him the wrath of God, and . 
give hima valid title to an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven. 

Righteous God, can these things be ? and Is it possible that 
thou didst commission the wise, the holy and benevolent Jesus, 
to teach such preposterous nonsense, and call ita religion 
from thee ? ; 

Question. “ Why was the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
ordained?” Answer.“ For the continual remembrance of the 
death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive thereby.” 
Ought they not to have added, and far a test to keep dissenters 
from profitable employments in the State? Again, “ what is 
the inward part or thing signified?” Answer. ‘ 'The bod 
end blood of Christ, which is verily and indeed taken by the faithful 
in the Lord’s Supper ;” add, and by excisemen, custom-house 
Officers, military officers, common councilmen, aldermen, cor- 
poration men, ministers of state, &c. to qualify them for office. 
Could Jesus or his apostles cominand such things ? 

But this church cries out against the church of Rome for be- 
lieving in transubstantiation! Let any any man judge with 
what reason, after teaching that, “the body and blood of Christ is. 
verily and indeed taken in the Lord’s Supper ;° for if the body 
and blood of Christ is verily and indeed taken by every person 
who partakes of the consecrated bread and wine, each of them 
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must as necessarily eat their god as the Catholic believes that 
heeatshis. It may be saidthat this assimilation of the church 
of England to the church of Rome is merely the old preju- 
dice of dissenters, with whomit is natural to expect the defects 
ofthis church will be exceedingly magnified, and that seeing the 
established churchhas depicted the Romish insuch glaring 
colours, having marked her absurdities and errors as the most 
gross, and denounced the heaviest judgments of heaven 
against her as antichrist, the beast, the whoreof Babylon, &c. 
the dissenters will be anxious to find a likeness between the 
two, for the purpose of shewing that what they have said of the 
church of Rome equally belongs to themselves. But to shew 
that this is not the case, we have the authority of Bishop Hors- 


~ Jey, who has declared, “ that they (the Roman Catholic priests) 


are our brethren, members of Christ, heirs of the promises; 
thatthey do indeed differ from us in certain points of doctrine, 
discipline, and external rites,”’ &¢. . 

Anda Royal Duke, according to the report of his speech in 


_ the Times newspaper, has fully justified the comparison he-, 
tween the two churches; for he is represented as saying, ‘that 


it appeared to him that the two churches of Rome and Eng- 
land so nearly resembled one another, that they should be con- 
sidered as sisters of the same family. Although we have not 
the same number of sacraments as the Catholic church; yet, 


with the exception of one, the forms of all the Catholic sacra- 


ments remain in our church. Auricular confession is even 
strongly recommended, although net held to be a sacrament. 
In our forms for the visitation of the sick, the doctrine of con- 
fession and absolution is copied, word for word, from the Ca- 
tholic ritual,. The organization ofour hierarchy was the same. 
We, like them, had a primate, archbishops, bishops, deacons, 
and prebendaries. ‘The land was divided, as in Catholic 
countries, into parishes, each having achurch; and we, like 
them, had our cathedrals, tithes, Easter dues, and fee offerings.” 
And thissame Royal Duke,.who could have no prejudice 
against the church of England, being himselfa member of it, 
has confirmed the account | gave in my first letter ofthe origin 
of this church, and the motives that prompted Henry and his 
daughter Elizabeth to sanction and support it; for he says, 
“King Henry the KMighth was not to be consideredas quite 
disinterested .at the time of the reformation, as it was well 
known that the principal cause which made him adverse _ to the 
Catholic religion was, that the pope would not consent to his 
divorce. Queen Elizabeth was nearly as much interested ia 
the reformation, and as much embroiled with Catholics on per- 
sonal considerations, as her father was.”’* 
* Vide the speech ofthe Duke of Sussex, Times, April 22, 1812. 
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If then I have proved that the creeds and catechism of this 
church are absurd, idolatrous, inconsistent, and unscriptural— 
if it is true, as these men have said, that there is such a_like- 
ness between the church of England and the church of Rome 
that ‘ they should be considered as sisters of the same family” _ 
—and if all the threatenings of the scriptures against antichrists 
belong, as the church of England declares they do, to the church 
of Rome—is it not the duty of every friend to real Chris- 
tianity to withhold his support from such a church ? and does 
it not follow, that all the judgments denounced against the 
elder sister-equaily belong to the younger ? sothatout of their 
own mouthsare they condemned; for itis said (Rev. xiv. 9), 
“ifany man worship the beast and his image (his likeness), 
and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God.” 

Now as all writers on this part of scripture in the esta- 
blished church have applied the term beast to the church of 
Rome, it will be well enquire what church is designated 


under the character of his image (or likeness). Ifthey believe 


Bishop Horsley, or the Royal Duke, it will not be difficult to’ 

determine; and ifthat determination points to the church of 
England, it will be wise to attend the call given (Rev. 
xiv. 4,5) ‘* come out of her, my people, that ye be not par- 
takers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues; for 
her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered 
her iniquities.”’ But let it be remembered that these judg- 
mentsare to be inflicted by God, and form noargument for 


' political governors to interfere-and lay restrictions upon 


others, whether Catholics or Protestants; for a greater pre- 
sumption cannot exist, than that of any man, or set of men, 
taking upon them to dictate to others in points of religion : 
neither should it lessen our benevolence towards our erring _ 
fellow-creatures, but rather excite our compassion and our 
earnest endeavours, by reason and argument, to conyince 
them of their errors and lead them to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

Thad intended to have gone farther into the examination 
of the doctrines and practices of the church of England ; but: 
what I have said, and the admission of the Royal Duke, makes 
itin my opinion unnecessary ; foras all who call themselves ~ 
Protestants readily admit the folly and iniquity ofthe church 
of Rome, proof being given of any other church being like 
her, and one of the same family, must be sufficient to make it 
an object of equal abhorrence and execration. 

With a sincere wish for the destruction of error, and the 
establishment of truth, remain 

) A Frienp To TRUE Reuiaion. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF MOSES. ~ 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
simp te 

Wy HEN you look at the signature of this article, you will 

naturally suspect seme fraud ; none however is intend- 
ed. It is true, 1 ama Deist; but 1 hope an honourable one: 
J am sure at least, that | prefer open andavowed hostility to 
private assassination. The Roman meets his enemy in the field ; 
it ts the cowardly Indian that has recourse to treachery and the 
scalping-Knife. et: 

A correspondent in your April Magazinehas discovered an 
argument against revelation, in the book of Numbers. I mean 
to show this gentleman, that his argyment, if he rest upon it, 

will sink under him. It would have been but candid perhaps 
to have acknowledged, that he copied it, word for word, out of 
Mr. Paine’s book ; but no matter. . Methinks [ see the reader 
smile: how! Saul among the prophets ! What! a Deist step- 
ping forward to turn aside the shafts of infidelity ! the shield of 
an adversary covering and protecting the sacred ark! Your 
_ correspondent, too, will, doubtless, feel somewhat embarrassed, 
when he reads this letter. He will naturally say, this person 
calls himselfa Deist; but he pronounces the watch-word, £ 
fear, only to be admitted intothe camp. I[tistrue, like Bru- 
tus, he wears the senatorial robe, and professes attachment to 
Cesar: but is it mot to be suspected, that, like the same Bru- 
tus, he conceals a dagger, and appears among our friends, only 
to stab the more effectually ? 
‘Whilst on the one side, [ find it absolutely impossible to 
) yield to the seriptures the claim of a divine original, there is 
no merit surely in confessing, on the otherside, that to my un- 
derstanding, nothing in nature can appear halfso contemptible 
and frivolous, as many of the cavils which have been started 
jand re-started by Deistsimevery age, against the authenticity 
and pretensions of the Bible. I defy any man of common 
ihonesty or common fairness, to read attentively the theological 
‘books of Paine, without feeling the strongest emotion of disgust * 
or pity. Many of his assertions are totally unfounded ; and 
many ofhis insinuations tinctured with the basest malignity. 
\This censure extends, though perhaps not in its full force, to 
ithe particular objection, culled by your correspondent. Mr. 
\Paine knew very well the precise condition of the fact: he 
knew what. every enlightened commentator readily admits : 
jhe knew very well, that none but the most ignorant ever sup- 
jo0sed that the Pentateuch was written, exclusively, by Moses; 
ll>r left by the Jewish legislator precisely as we now find it. 
WPhe truth is, I dare say, that Moses is the real author of the 
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institutions, contained in these books; and of. the historicat 
part, so far as it relates to the creation andthe first ages : and 
that the whole were delivered downin the shape of annals, 
probably, and municipal regulations, till some person at a 


much later- period, was at the trouble to collect and arrange | 


these scattered materials, and bestow upon them the tone and 
colour of a regular, connected history. Viewing things accord- 


ing to this representation of them, every thing appearseasy and | 


natural. The record of his death and burial, which we find in 
one of these books; the search that was afterwards made for 
‘this body; the mentioning of his name continually in the third 
person; the respectful and affectionate terms, which his 
biographer applies to him almost on every occasion—these, 
and circumstances like these, far from involving any thing 
harsh or difficult, every.one must admit to be perfectly fair and 
commendable. j . 
Moses was a very extraordinary man, indisputably ; and an 
able politician. He was 4 most accomplished scholar ; he past 
a great part of his life at the court of Egypt, at that time the seat 
of learning, wisdom, and civilisation; and his notions of the 
Deity, considering the period at which he lived, are wonderfully 
correct. At the same timeit must be acknowledged, that the 
grandeur of his conceptions is sometimes lamentably debased, 
by anunfortunate association with what is low, vulgar, and 
mean. His powerful understanding, like the “ Peruvian tor- 
rent,” brings down gold; but, together.with it, sand also. 
With respect to the marvellous, or supernatural parts of 
these compositions, if we met with them in any other history, 
we should treat them only with silent contempt. A modern 
philosopher is apt, and justly, to lend a very “academic ear” 
to this kind of traditionary tales. We are certainly by no 
means reduced to the alternative of receiving or rejecting ail 
that is related, of whatever sort. Where isthe inconsistency 
or impropriety, in believing what appears to be conformable 
to the usual experience of mankind; while we reject, with 


1 


disdain, the wild and romantic fables which grow in num- | 


berless profusion on the vast field of ancient story ; and 
which, like the forests of America, must be removed be- 
fore the ground which they occupy can be of the least 
value or importance to the cultivator ? When the historian 
of antiquity speaks, of Numa, Brutus, Vespasian, Moses, 
Mahomet, Socrates, and the illustrious founder of the Christian 
réligion ; I doubt not in the least, that such men have existed, 
and have heen respectively well-known. But when the same 


historian, proceeding with his narrative, talks of Numa’s in. 
structions from the goddess Egcria ; of the ghost which Brus. 
tus saw in his tent; of Vespasian’s curing the lame and thee 
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blind ; of water gushing from a rock when Moses applied his 
cane to it; of Mahomet’s frequent interviews with the God 
of Abraham: of the good demon of Socrates; and of the bril- 
liant succession of miracles, performed by the author of Chris- 
tianity : when he talks of these things, I listen to him, I con- 
fess, without the slightest conviction or assent ; and I imagine 
that 1 ‘see clearly, in reason and common sense, a foundation 
for this distinction —You, Mr: Editor, look at these things in 
a very different light. Well: let‘us not quarrel by the way : 
speculative opinions, I believe, are not unfrequently over- 
valued. To live well, is our great concern. With the best in- 
tentions, we often lose ourselves in the mazes of intricate spe- 
culation. But, meaning right, it is scarcely possible we should 
mistake the path of honour, reputation, and true enjoyment. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. PRR cient: 
s A Dest. 
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THE LORD’s SUPPER—QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
j ELIEVING you to be willing to prevent misrepresenta- 
tion, and to correct errorin judgment, I beg, through the 
medium of your valuable publication, to offer a few thoughts on 
what is inserted in your Magazine for last March, “ On the 
Lord’s Supper,” signed W. C. ' ae 
‘l acknowledge myself indebted to W. C. and other corres- 
pondents, for the able manner in which that subject’ has been 
investigated in several preceding numbers; but does not. 
W. C. (in page 116) appear totriumph too much on account 
of the apparent inconsistency of those who plead for what they 
call the Lord’s Supper, while they neglect the injunction which 
Jesus gave to his disciples to wash one another’s feet? He 
speaks of all “the advocates for the bread and wine cere- 
mony,” except the Sandemanians, as totally overlooking 
or avoiding the ceremony of washing the feet of their fellow 
Christians. ' 

Does W. C. not know that there are other Christians besides 
the Sandemanians who obey that command, as well as the other 
of the supper? The inconsistency is not so general as he sup- 
poses. I wishto inform him there are many among the gene- 
ral baptists in the present time who consider it tobe a duty, and 

_. practically regard it. I observe then, that they cannot be so 
_ . partial and inconsistent as he has represented Christians in 
- general to be—they must be less so than the Sandemanians he 
has referred to, and probably are not all,so idle, and short sight- 

ed as he (for want of information) had imagined them to be. 


6), ar The Lord's Supper-— Queries, - 
I could enlarge with pleasure on this subject, did not the 
wantoeof time prescribe limits tomy pen. Enough, I trust, is 
said to convince W. C. and your readers, that his reasoning. 
will not apply withthe same force against all the advocates for 
the Lord’s Supper. ? 4 ae 

On reading his note (pape 120) I bad some objections arise 
in my mind to one of his assertions. I don’t mean to object to 
what he says against the “ parson factory,” or ofthe priests with 
their trumpets—nor do I intend to object at this time to the 
argument he advances against the Lord’s Supper ; but I have 
some coubt ifall be true which he has asserted. He says, “‘ take 
a view of Jesus extended on thie cross, &c.” uttering forth a 
prayer to God for his ‘real murderers.” ‘This assertion, tome, 
appears not well founded; my objections may be seen in the 
following questions, viz. 

The Jews were addressed by the Apostles indiscriminately, 

as having killed the prince of life, and murdered the just one. 
Does this. prove them to be individually guilty, any more than — 
when Peter tells them “I wot that through ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your rulers;”’ proves ikem to be individually ig- 
norant and innnocent ? : 
Is it not clear that the Roman soldiers, who were only 
doing their duty in the execution of Jesus, and the rab- 
ble who attended at his crucifixion, but who were ignorant 
of the real character of Christ, were not his real murderers? 

Isit not equally clear that it is the unmerciful priests and 
certain others who saw the works, andknew the character of 
Jesus, and who though they thought him to be innocent yet 
sought his life, that we may judge to be his real murderers ? 

Supposing there were some persons present at the crucifix- 
ion of Jesus who had no murderous design againt him, and who 
though ignorant of the character of Christ, yet insulted and 
railed on him, might not such, though not particularly dis- 
criminated by Jesus, be the objects for whom he asked for- 
giveness, rather than the malicious unmerciful priests ? r 

Is it net contrary to the rules of diyine revelation to suppose 
that“ real murderers” are fit objects of forgiveness, or that 
there are any promises in thé sacred scriptures which warrant 
such characters to expect it? 

Can any person be the “ real murderer’ of another, without 
designing and pursuing means to take away his life nnjustly? 

Is it possible for a person to possess such a murdering dispo- 
-sition and design without knowing it? 

Is it probable in the instance before us, for Jesus to be mis- 
taken in the character for whom he prayed, when he said, “ for: 
they know not what they do;” or that his forgiving disposition 
led him to pray his heavenly father to go out of his prescribed 
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method of forgiving sin in behalf of those who were his murder- 
ers? Y 

if repentance he necessary to: qualify persons to receive - 
the forgiveness of sins, is it not an il-judged compliment paid 
to the compassion of Jesus, that in the agonies of his cruel, 
death he sought for. aoe for his “ real ° murderers,” who 
were destitute of that qualification, and whom he knew must the 
condemned by the law of God ? 
Ina word, is it not easy to conceive ofa character, which is not 
that of a murderer, in whose behalf the compassionate Jesus 
thus interceded ; or are we bound to’ believe this memorable 
petition was for his “ real murderers ?” 
if W. C. thinks proper to support ‘the assertion? I shall be 
‘pleased to see an answer to the above, free from error and abe 
surdity, which will oblige your constant reader, 


_ Cranbrook, May 16, 1812. DP te J.D. 
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REMARKS ON THE EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 

SIR, ; ;" 
WY HEN we survey the various objects in creation, and re< 

flect upon their origin, we not only conceive there must 
have heen acause, but, from the ideas we have of objects and 
their makers, we conceive also, that this cause must have been 
an entity : and hence it is we personify the Deity. From a 
parity. of reasoning we likewise derive the inference of the 
unity of godhead; for if we were to suppose a plurality of 
gods—if, because we can discover many worlds, we were to 
suppose as many individual first causes—other ideas would. 
necessarily associate themselves. We might suppose the pos- 
sibility of jealousy, contention, and many of the extravagances 
of poetical romance, which would subvert that idea of omnipo- 
tence and government, which otherwise we attach to the nature 
of God. ‘Thus, though the express image, or nature, of the 
person of cur Maker, i is not demonstrable to the senses of man, 
whether he be infidel or believer; yet the idea of one God 
being so congenial to the conceptions of our enlightened mind, 
and seeing that nature does not oppose it, we are perfectly jus- 
tified in adopting the conclusion. 
_ ‘This sublime notion, then, which mvenso much admire, ts 
said to have been derived fromthe Jews. Be it so—and for 
my own part, knowing that it must have originated some- 
where, I will honour the Jew as willingly as I would the most 
rican Gentile. But because it was entertained first by 
them, does it follow that there is something. super-human in 
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it? Is it necessary that systems should spring up spontaneously 
in every corner to prove that they are not of divine origin? 
When it was ascertained that the earth was notthe centre of 
the solar system, was it required that other men should, inde- 
pendently, make the same discovery, in order to prove that 
the philosopher was not divinely inspired ? If we trace dis- 
coveries and inventions up to their beginning, we shall find, 1 
.think, that most of them have sprung from individuals; and 
that sometimes mere chance, as it were, has given to obscure 
persons the means of making discoveries which the most pro- 
found philosophers never would arrive at, or of which perhaps” 
they never thought. © dik u 

But it is said the Jews were anignorant people : and it is 
thought to.be unlikely that they, without having more than 
natural means, should establish a system which appears to bean 
immediate approximation to the standard of reason and truth : 
and at the same time their learned neighbours should continue | 
bigotted in the most extravagant forms of idolatry. I must 
confess that ignorance seems little calculated to effeet this ; but 
if the Jews, as a people, were in astate of ignorance, it does | 
not appear that the supposed author of the system was anilli- 
terate man. It is generally thought, I believe, that Moses was 
a man possessed of considerable abilities, being naturally quick 
and discerning, and. having had an education which brought 
to maturity the powers of his mind. It is likewise probable 
that he was.a bold and enterprizing character, endowed with 
a mind capable of conceiving . vast projects, and possessing a 
spirit adequate to the undertaking of them; and if any depen- 
dence can be placed upon the history of the Jews, as given in 
the Old Testament, he was placed in circumstances eminently 
ealculated to move the compassion of a benevolent and patriotic 
breast, or to instigate the fire of an ambitious and aspiring 
soul. He was one ofarace of men, whose prejudices and pe- 
culiarities had already marked them out as a: separate people; 
but whose misfortunes had reduced them to the lowest possible 
state of servility and degradation: and was he actuated by 
philanthropic and paternal affection, to reflect. that he had res- 
cued his friends from the iron grasp of tyrranny and oppression, 
would be the richest enjoyment his generous heart could de- 
sire: or did he yield to the influence of views less laudable, a 
thousand anticipations might combine to spur him on to the ar- 
duous undertaking. 

‘The inguisitive disposition of Moses might lead him to the 
examination of the various religious institutions which came 
within his knowledge ; andit is probable that his discriminat- 
ing mind would be struck with the glaring absurdities, with 
which these deplorable systems abounded. And if he were 


- but little more than an: ordinary observer of the propensities, 
the foibles, and the prejudices of human nature, he would not 
be ignorant of the influence of religion on the mind of man; 
nor would he fail to discern some of the effects produced by it. 


would see the desperate fury of the fanatic—he would see 
thatthe weak, the timid man—the pusillanimous, the inglo- 
B rious character—the base, the survile wretch—that even these, 
_ when intoxicated with religious ‘zeal, would dare to act 
the part of warriors, and hazard their very existence to support 
an ideal phantom : and consequently, when meditating the 
emancipation of his brethren, and viewing the means to be 
employed, he would find that he could not have a more formi- 
dable auxiliary than ‘religious enthusiasm; and more espe- 
cially if the minds of his countrymen were prepossessed in 
favour of a system in which himself was considered the imme- 


ments, deal out the mercy, and distribute the favour of his God. 
We will suppose, then, that Moses, seeing and deploring the 

_ monstrous errors of the day, would determine upon a system 
ofreligion, which would be better suited to his peculiar ideas. 
than any he had met with; and, finding that if this system 
was established, it would greatly tend to promote his political 
views, that he would endeavour to effect that change in the 
sentiments and views of his countrymen, which would be ne- 
cessary to its reception. 


so 


There would, no doubt, be considerable difficulties attend 


the accomplishing of this object. ‘To remove, immediately, 
the long-standing, the confirmed prejudices of this ignorant 
tribe, would be no easy matter: for most likely their pride m 
themselves, and their veneration for their ancestors, were too 
great to allow them to suppose that they were deceived. But, 
notwithstanding, there would be no obstacle that would not 
be surmounted without the necessity of a divine revelation. 
‘There would be no difficulties that would not yield to the art- 
ful projects, the wily schemes, ofa subtle and designing cha- 
racter; none that would not give way to the cunning measures 
which Moses had recourse to. He found that all which could 
be directed to the reasoning powers of the minds of these men, 
would be inadequate to the effects which he wanted to see pro- 
duced, and therefore he must have recourse to stratagems. 
Accordingly he commences a series, by pretending to be upon 
the most intimate footing with his God. Hecan retire and 
converse with this Divine Being in the most familiar mitiner ; 
is made acquainted with his intentions; is informed of the na- 
ture and design of what is to take place, and is commissioned 
to give instruction and laws to his fellow men. And as well 
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_He would perceive the blind perseverance of the bigot—he | 


diate agent, and the only person that could avert the judg- — 


@ 
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° 
to give a little colouring to the thing, and obviate the suspicion r 
which might attach, if onty one was concerned in the business, _ 
as to have the assistance of an adept in the practices of leger- 
demain; he employs the crafty Aaron to make known these 
things to the gaping multitude. ‘ils person informs them 
that the God of Moses, isthe Lorp Jenovan ; the lifeof 
allthat moveth; the beginning and the end of all things + 


High and Mighty; great above every other God; Lord for © 
evermore : and, that moreover, he isnot a strange God; for — 
he hath commanded Moses to tell the people of Isarel, saying, | 
“T, the Lord Jehovah, am the God of your fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ; yea 1 
am your own God, and [have seen your afiliction, and am — 
eome down todeliver you. I have, it istrue, thought proper 
to change my name; and likewise I shall henceforth require 
an observance of such laws as hitherto ye have not known ; but 
marvel not, 1 4m THAT 1 AM. If ye will hearken unto the voice 
of my servait Moses ; if ye keep the commandments which he 
will give you, and obey the statutes which he shall ordain, then 
shall ye see what I will do for you—TI will bring you up out of 
the affliction of Egypt, unto a good and Jarge land, untoa 
land flowing with milk and honey; and I will overthrow them | 
that rise up against thee: yea my wrath shall consume them 
as stubble, for 1 am a man of war, and I have sworn it, saith the 
Lord.” . Tes : 
This mode of proceeding would, asit appears to me, be well 
suited to the ends which Moses had in view. It would feed 
the superstition of this deluded people; it would sharpen 
their groveling appetites, andcall their dormant spirits into 
action, at the same time that it would silently and certainly 
establish his system, and lay the ground-work for his future 
project... A people thus circumstanced—holding the strongest — 
faithin the tutelar governance of their God, absolutely believing 
him supertor to every other God, and beimg assured that hehad 
pledged himself to lead them to the highest sensual enjoy ments, 
that theirdebased minds could conceive—would necessarily be 
subject to strong sensations.. The most lively anticipations would 
eriginate-—the most ardent desires prevail—expectation would 
be on the tip-toe, and their migration, or flight, seeming to bea 
kind of earnest of what had been promised—seeming to be one 
step towards those pleasures which they were looking at—the# 
would, no doubt, ascribe it to the mighty workings of JnHo- 
vai, and exclaim, “* who islike unto Israel’s God >” | 
This might a foundation be laid, on which, by means perfectly - 
natural, by a succession of duplicity and fraud on the one hand, 
and ignorance and credulity on the other, might be reared the 
stupenduous fabric—Judaism and Christianity. ; 


i 
I 


| 
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Ia forming an opinion of the probable causes and‘ conse. 
quences of those events,’ which seem long to have bordered 
on the verge of oblivion, itis presumed we have the privilege 
of borrowing, fromthe imperfect narratives we possess, any 


_thing which we deem of service to our conjecturés ; and that 


without thereby seeming, tacitly, to admit of the absolute va- 
lidity of these accounts. Under this idea I have taken as much’ 


~ from the sacred writings as I thought would suit my °purs 


pose ; andin which I conceived myself justified by the prin- 
ciple of free enquiry. Whether or not, by so doing, I have 
hit upon any thing like the exact circumstances of the case, [ 
will not preterid to say: nor indeedis it of material conse- 
quence, since the most that I] am at present aiming at is,-to 
prove that the known course of nature may have been adequate 
to those effécts, which others assert could not have been pro- 
duced but by a divine revelation. EW 
And now, Sir, having by the prefatory and other remarks, 
which I have thonghtit necessary to introduce; run my paper 
to rather an unusual length, Eshall perhaps best consult*my 
prudence, and your convenience, if L take my leave of you for 
a while: and promising to resunie the subject in my next, I 
shall, for the present, bid adieu, and subscribe myself; 
Your’s, &c. Fe 
Stepney. s &: ACB: 
SPSS IDIDIS EDIT IT IGE? 


For the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


‘ON PRIDE. 


In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies,” 
OF all the obstacles that are opposed to the progress of 
virtue, pride is the most dangerous and formidable. 

We shall not be astonished at its being so universal a passion, 
when we consider that it arises out of the natural situation of 
man; foras the human mind is ever more busily employed 


| about its own feelings and pursuits, than about those of others, 
_ it must necessarily give preference to those ideas which make 
the strongest and most frequent impression : and it is this pre- 
ference, when carried beyond the bounds of propriety, that con- 
"stitutes pride. Pride, therefore, consists in giving an undue 
} consequence to ourselves or to. our opinions, the effects of 
| which are fatal to the progress of virtue, The first evil ten- 


dency which it has, is to bewilder the judgment, and to prevent 
a man from forming clear conceptions of things. Every man, 


in proportion as he is proud, imagines himself wiser and better 


than he really is; this imagination is unquestionably a false 
one, but so long as his pride continues that will continue ; and 
VoL. Il. MM 
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so long as his mind is overshadowed by such false ideas, it will — 
be impossible for himto discriminate clearly between right _ 
and wrong. Hence the cause of our unwillingness to bear re- 
proof, and to have our failings and foibles pointed out. We 
wish the world to think us faultless, and we even persuade 
ourselyes that they do think so: and then we consider that 
the discovery of any fault would lessen us in their estimation; — 
and so it would if men were fools enough to believe what we 
are foolish enough to wish them to believe: but the wish itself — 
is ridiculously extravagant, and the supposition that men be- — 
lieve it is equally absurd. 

Pride would have us be faultless without discovering our 
faults: she is always thrusting before us our perfections, but 
our failings are kept in the back ground; and while we mag- 
nify the former to a most enormous degree, the latter are 
dwindled toa mere speck. ‘This unjust increase and diminu- 
tion, together with the unpleasant sensations which we expe- 
rience at the sight of reproof, are surely the effects of pride. 
There is no just reason why a man should be offended when | 
his errors are detected; the road to perfection is through the - 
correction of error, and that man will never advance farin it 
who.does not frequently discover and correct his faults. Ra- 
ther than be angry, thereforé, when our failings are noticed, 
we ought to be pleased; andso we should be, if pride did not 
interfere, and tell us that our false consequence is in danger. 
By this means weare blinded to all our defects—for when any 
one is kind enough to mention them to us, the mind is so busy 
in supporting her imaginary consequence, that the idea of de-_ 
fect is not once thought of; thus it is that pride bewilders and 
confuses our judgments, and the advantages which a wise man 
would gather from the admonition are to a proud one entirely 

ost. « j 

Another evil tendency of pride is, that instead of teaching 
us to command and regulate our passions, it tends to in- 
flame them—the anger of a proud man is quickly kindled, be- 
cause anger is nothing but offended pride; butthe man who 
has subdued his pride, is never seen to be angry ; sometimes 
the proud man is too artful to be angry, lest it should degrade 
him, and he then reserves his spleen for the more direful pas- 
sions of malice, envy, and revenge. a 

‘The man who suffers pride to remain’ in his bosom ean ne- 
ver be uniform in his conduct, because he cannot uniformly 
distinguish between right and wrong ; in cases where his pride" 
3s not concerned he will probably see clearly and act consis- 
iently ; but the moment any thing affects it, perspicuity is ban- 
ished, and he immediately becomes the pupil of his passion. 

She most dificult pride of all to detect and subdue is the 
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pride of virtue and of talent—when aman is proud of some- 
~ thing which is not in itself amiable, or which he does not really 
possess, the world will frequently detect his error, and he him- 
self in his social intercourse will often do the same ; but, when 
aman is proud of something which all acknowledge him to 
be possessed of, and to be in itself amiable, who shall point 
out his failing then? Ifa man of acknowledged. talent be 

- proud of that talent, that is, if he over-rate its excellence, or if 

a man of superior virtue be proud of that virtue, who shall 

tell him of his defect, or rather who shall be competent to dis- 
cover it? Willit not, with propriety, be urged, that he who 

is the most virtuous is the best judge of virtue? Such men 
must rely on their own judgments for detection, unless they 
are fortunate enough to meet in friendship with men of equal 
virtue to themselves: they cannot however guard themselves 
too closely against being proud of their best qualities. ae 

Pride frequently shews itself under the disguise of self-des 
fence, independence, indignation, &c. but we may always disco- 

, ver it in ourselves by looking at its object : the universal object 

_of pride is fame ; wherever therefore we discover the action to 
be praise or fame, we may be assured that pride is at the bot- 
tom of it ; but it isnot equally easy to discover it in others, 
for sometimes it is so nicely wrapt up in deception, that it will 
baffle the keenest discernment. The object, however, of pride 
being in all men the same, whenever we seea man giving most 
of his attention to those actions which procure the most fame, 
we nay naturally conclude that pride stimulates him to per- 
form them. 

The best method of detecting and subduing pride in our- 
selvés is to enter into a daily examination of the motives 
which have led us to action; and whenever we discover any 
that have had for their immediate object the praise of man, to 
mark them as the offsprings of pride, and as motives unworthy 
of their possessor ;—for although all good actions are in them- 
selves praiseworthy, yet the man of virtue never performs 
them because they are so, but rather, because they are consos 
nant with the eternal principles of justice and propriety. By 
this means we shall acquire correct ideas of our proper object 
and station in life, and by habituating ourselves to the detection 
of error, we shall soon be sufficiently expert to arrest the evil 
motive before it is carried into action. 

- 'To be ever mindful of our entire dependence on the Univer- 
sal Parent of all will also materially assist usin removing pride 
from our dispositions. We cannot contemplate the excellence 
of so kind and generous a Parent, without feeling the humility 
of our situation ; neither can we come near so bright a light, 
without having some of his rays reflected on ourselves! 
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CURSORY. REMARKS ON THE JEWISH REVELATION, 
See j Plt, 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, She 


FPpuL dealings of God with the Jews have long been a subject 


of controversy ; and it is certainly a point on’ which much 


difference of opinion may reasonably be expected, considering — 


that those dealings arose out of astate of things with which we — 


are but imperfectly acquainted, and were modified by a number | 


of existing circumstances which have never reached down to 
our own times. 

The Jews, in their national capacity, are denominated the 
people of God—his people, as being governed by laws _politi- 
cal as, well as religious, appointed by him through the medium 


‘of Moses. A just estimate of the national character of the- 


children of Israel remains perhaps yet to be made. Christians 
have too often extolled their virtues with unqualified praise, 
whilst on the other hand they have been the subjects of much 
wanton and indiscriminate abuse. In the Magazine for April, 
page 168, your Correspondent, “A Deist,”’ designates the 
Jews as “a tribe of ignorant and hateful barbarians,” and in 
this way contrasts them with their contemporariés, whom he 


styles “ the great and polished nations of the earth.”—Such _ 


language as this is calculated to convey a very exalted idea of 
the nations of antiquity, and no very favourable one of the 
Jewish ; butifwe divest ourselves of the prejudice of system, 
if we attend tothe voice of history instead of the rant of de- 
clamation, the matter may appear in a somewhat different 
light. nile 

“The crimes, the follies, and the bigotry of the Jews, have 
been amply detailed by their own historians ; nor have the 
overflowings of generous pity stifled the expression of virtuous 
censure and manly indignation. Thelovers of the arts, men 
of taste and letters, have not failed to set forth in high-toned 
eloquence the learning, wisdom, and virtues of the ancients ; 
but what is the history of these great and polished nations but 


a history of ignorance, a history of superstition, a history of mo- 


ral turpitude ? : 

» The excellence of the ancients in the arts and sciencesis de- 
servedly the subject of admiration, and must continue to be su 
aslong as taste and genius shall exist; but whilst the imagi- 
nation is lost in contemplating the stupendous labours of past 
ages—whilst the eye wanders amid the broken monuments of 
antiquity—and the fragments of dilapidated art, every thing 
conspiresto declare how little of moral perfection or intellec- 
tual attainment belonged to the ancients. The specimens of 
arehitecture or of sculpture, which have survived the. wreck 


~ 
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of time, and whose original beauty has not been entirely obli- 
 terated during the revolutions of successive ages, are but the ~ 
vestiges otancient superstition—the labours of the body are 
monuments of the weakness of the mind—a_ heap of stones is 
not a nass ofintellect—LEgypt’s. pyramids seem now to mock 
the folly which raised their uimeaning heads to heaven ; and 
_— whatever remains of the temples and statues of Greece serve but 
to declare the absurd worship to which they were dedicated. 
- The religion, customs, and manners ofthese great and polish- 
ed nations, were gross and ridiculous. beyond all belief; and 
the histories which record themare read with doubting aston- 
ishment. When we read of the sacred mysteries and nocturnal 
rites.of Ceres—when we read of the human sacrifices to expi- 
ate crimes and appease the fury of the gods—when we read of 
the Sibyl, and oracles of Delphos—when we read of the funeral 
ceremonies, the bacchanalian feasts, the gymnastic combats of 
the ancients, and the many exhibitions of ignorance, de- 
_bauchery, and brutality, which were practised under the name 
_ of religion—we are ready to suspect the whole to be merely 
- fabulous, and are unwilling to believe that human nature could 
beso depraved, whenrefined by civilisation, and polished by 

Science. ors 

itis far from my intention to make any invidious~ compari- 
_ sons between the Jews andthe nations of antiquity, though 1 
think a comparison might be made not very favourable to the 
latter; but the fact is, we are not te go back to the early ages 
of the world in search of moral perfection—a few instances 
may present themselves of great and exalted virtues, but the 
general scene which history lays open to our view. furnishes 
but a gloomy picture of man, existing in the morning of time 
and the twilight of philosophy—carried away by the false and 
deceitful appearances of things—ignorant of the cause of the 
most simple effects in the moral and physical world—and ensla- 
ved by his fears, his passions, and his prejudices. 

In looking then at the national character of the descendants 
of Abraham, we must expect to find in their morality, their 
religion, their philosophy, their policy, many things incompa- 
tible with arimproved state of society. .What we have said 
of man in the early ages of the world must be equally true of 
the éews, and consequently ignorance and vice will be pro- 
minent features in the history of this as well as every other 
people. The peculiar situation of the Jews before they ex- 
isted asa nation is to be taken into the account—they had 
long groaned under a cruel and ignominious slavery to one of 
these great and polished nations of the earth, and must conse- 
quently have been sunk and degraded hy their situation, in- 
flated with ignorance, and corrupted by the superstitions of 
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ness, and universality ; do you discover any thing like petty 
interruption, or weak partialities ? In every province of his 
extensive empire, in the heaven, in the sea, on the land, is 
not the administration of affairs conducted on a broad and hi- 
beral plan?” And again, after deprecating the idea of reve- 
lation being given only to the Jews, he adds—“ Whatever 
may be the true character of Deity, that character must be 
taken, inso far'as we are competent to.judge‘of it, from 
his conduct to mankind at large, and not from his suppo- - 
sed behaviour to one or a few favourite nations.’ — Well 
then, how is it that in ‘his conduct to mankind at large, we 
observe some nations lost in ignorance and barbarity, and 
others enjoying all the blessings of civilisation and refine- 
ment ?—one portion of the globe shaded in’ eternal darkness, 
another shining in the full plenitude of enlightenment ? How 
is it that one race of men is weak, another powerful ?? How 
is it that thousands should toil and die in slavery to support 
their fellow-men in ease and voluptuousness ? or, tonotice par- 
ticular:instances, how is it that a fourth of the inhabitants of =~ : 
a fine and populous country should have starved through a 
rice monepoly, or that millions of the human species should 
exist under the despotism of a few merchants in Leadenhall — 
Street ? i 

‘The conduct of God is inscrutable, and his ways past find- 
ing out; and if, in what we see of his dealings with mankind 
at large, we do not impeach his wisdom, justice, or goodness, 
why are so many idle objections made against the Divine con- 
duct, as set forth in revelation, when that conduct is in strict. 
unison with what we observe every day of the moral govern- 
ment of the world? 

Black friar’s-road. W.C. 
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ON PULPIT PREACHING. ih 


4 


Lo the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
Your correspondent Timotheus, in reply to my enquiriés- 
on Pulpit Preaching, having kindly offered to meet any 
further doubts which may arise in my mind on that subject, 
I beg, though the medium of your pages, to state a few on the 
propriety of some of his arguments against such a practice. 

As Timotheus has observed that it is not the pulpit which 
the Freethinking Christians object to, but the principle “of 
one man’s teaching to the exclusion of the rest,” it appears 
necessary for -meto say, Iam not at issue with him on this 
point; I would freely say, Ifany man or woman have a word 
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of exhortation let him or her say on. Taving acknowledged 
this, Timotheus can inform me- wherein consists ‘ the differ- 
ence of opinion,” if it be not, that I consider pulpit preaching 
(what | understand by pulpit preaching) an useful means of 
instruction, and not opposed to the direction of Paul—while 
Timotheus believes the practice is productive of bad or of no 
good effects, and contrary to what he esteems a mode appoint- 
ed by sacred authority. 

Notwithstanding the repeated appeals to Paul’s direction, 
J have still a doubt whetherit be at all applicable to the sub- 
ject. Does it not appear there were different gifts bestowed 
on persons forming the Corinthian church ? Are all apostles 2 
Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Are all workers of mira- 
cles? Have all the gifts of healing? Do all speak with 
tongues ? Doall interpret ? (1 Cor. xii. vy. 29). . It appears to 
me there were ; and 1 would ask, are the directions suitable 
for such a church—suitable for us? If they are, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose we should have the same orders, offices, 
and gifts? The direction (xiv. 31) Ido at present apprehend, 
alluded to the prophets (whatever they were), that they might 
all prophesy one by one; forthough the second person “ ye” 
‘is used, is there nota difficulty in supposing the apostle meant 
the members of the church at large, composed of men and wo- 
‘men, when headds “ let your women keep silence in the 
churches,” &c. ‘ Andif they will learn any thing let them 
ask their husbands at home,” &c. ? 

Viewing their situation, I would ask, what stimulus they re- 
ceived, when they knew the task of instructing rested solely 
with their husbands ? They werein as miserable a stateasa 
congregation under its minister, “ no one daring to open 
her mouth either to enforce any truth that had been stated, 
or to correct any error that had escaped the notice of the 
preacher.” 
. Jimotheus glances at the vile conduct of some pulpit 
preachers, and asks “ did you ever find a bad man in the ha- 
bit of doing that which was good?” Would he infer that the 
practice was bad, because some bad men have abused it? The 
abuse of a thing can be no argument against the thing itself. 
I might ask, did'you ever find a good man in the habit of doing , 
that which was bad? and thence conclude the practice of 
pulpit preaching was good, because good men have practised 
it; or 1 might say, that all legal power ought to be abolished, 
because some kings have acted improperly. J doubt, if such 
reasoning ‘be good. J doubt also if it be correct, that the 
whole system of Christianity, as contained in tie New Testa- 
ment, may be swept away at once, if we doubt whether Paul’s 
direction ought to be considered as arule for every nation, 
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‘age, and place, any more than by doubting whether the man- 
date of Jesus to his apostles, “‘ go, teach all nations,” &c. or 
his direction to his seventy disciples, be genera] or particular. | 

1 perfectly agree with Timotheus, that nothing ought to be 
called Christian, but what is authorised by Christianity ; but 
Timotheus would not allow that the publication of the Free- 
thinking Christians’ Magazine was antichristian, because Jesus 
never appointed it ; neither can I call the public means of in- 
struction by preaching, antichristian, because Christianity 
does not directly authorise it. The stability ofthe thing suf- 
ficiently justifies the means, and | hope both pulpit preaching 
and the circulation of the Magazine has been, and will he, in- 
strumental in correcting errors, convincing the unbelieving, 
and reclaiming the vicious. 

What clear demonstration Timotheus requires of the moral 
tendency of pulpit preaching, I know not; I think there are 
thousands who could bear testimony to its value both as it re- 
lates to points of doctrines and principles of conduct; but my 
thinking so does not prove it, I allow, any more than his 
saying, ‘‘ if ever it existed it has been counteracted, and so ef- 
fectually that not the least trace is left behind,” proves the re- 
verse to be fact. ‘To point to particular ;persons as proofs of 
my opinion would be of no use, as such persons would be un- 
known to 'Timotheus. 

It is probable some bétter plan may be devised to produce 
general happiness to man; this I donot deny ; I would con- 
tend only that pulpit preaching is a good one, against which 
one would suppose Timotheus “ perceives the impropriety of 
contending,” unless by “a better” he means another. t would in- 
form 'Timotheus I am no stranger toa plan, or to the good ef- 
fects of a mode of instruction similar to that of Jewin-street, 
having been accustomed from my childhood to religious con- 
ferences, at which meetings every person has liberty, ‘“ either 
to correct any error or enforce any truth,” then stated, or which 
had been spoken in the pulpit ataformer period. And from 
bservation, I doubt if Timotheus’s reasoning on the action of 
the mind, and theinsufliciency of pulpit preaching to excite it 
into action, be correct ; for ] have frequently heard one and ano- 
ther say, ‘‘ what such a person (meaning the pulpit preacher) 
said at such a time led me to examine the subject more 
closely, and 1 am persuaded I was in an error.’ Now it ap- 

ears to me here wasa stimulus which did excite to action, 
and pulpit preaching was the means of producing it. 

With my thanks to Timotheus for the manner in which he 
has written, so free from that moroseness and censoriousness, 
which is detestable in a writer, l remain your’s, &c. 

Cranbrook, April 18, 1812. ee: . « JuvEnis. 


ON THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“« It is by discussion only that we elicit truth, which alone will be 
ultimately productive of honourable, permanent, and universal peace.” 
~-BELSHAM. EE , 

Lo the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, | 
O great a distance intervenes hetween us, that it is with 
considcrable reluctance I again offer myself to your no- 
' tice; but a correspondent, (No. 16, p. 171,) having, in his 
animadversions on my former letter, fallen into some gross 
mistakes, I solicit, in order to correct him, insertion of the 
following observations. 

Alphonso, with the true spirit of a dogmatist, informs you 
that “‘ to undermine the general authenticity of the Bible, 1 most 
artfuliy and deceptiously clothe my own sentiments in the 
character of a stranger.’ ‘This is certainly a heavy charge: | 
but you well know that such was not my intention, as the | 
proposed queries were sent to you in a private way; at the 
same time leaving you at liberty either to give them publicity, 
or to answer them agreeably to your own pleasure. Yet, ad- 
mitting the case had been as he has depicted it, his assumption 
is more than he was warranted to introduce, merely from 
what I advanced. 

My motives in addressing you emanated from the purest 
source ; and my only reason for moulding the composition into 
that peculiar form, was to set the case in the strongest and 
most perspicuous point of view; resting assured that some in- 
genious friend to Christianity would, without cavilling, furnish 
an answer truly decisive and satisfactory. No doubt but able 
replies to most of the objections have been already written ; 
but the very limited circumstances in which I and many 
others are placed, operate as barriers against our taking ex- 
tensive excursions through the complicated forests of theolo- , 
gical polemics, 

Dr. Priestley, if I mistake not, somewhere remarks, that he 
frequently started objections solely to stimulate a more free 
discussion. Having the example of so eminent a man before 
me, I conceived that the adoption of a similar method might 
be productive of a beneficial result. Little did I imagine, 
that in so doing, I should provoke the chagrin of a “ friend 
to uncorrupt Christianity,” (a title asswmed by my opponent,) 
or that 1 should be designated with the anomalous appella- 
tion—a ‘ Deistical Unitarian.” Ina subsequent part of his 
letter he callsme “a half and half man.” One might have con- 
jectured from this expression that he is of the school of Mr. 
Wilberforce, or he seems to have borrowed this pretty meta- 
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phor from that gentleman’s “ halfway house.” What. my 
peculiar component parts have to do with the questions pro- 

osed, I am at a loss to discover. It matters but little, I 
should think, whether I am a half and half man, a quarter and 
three-quarters man, or a man made up of any other fractional 


-parts; whether I am an inhabitant of the polar regions, or of 


the torrid zone; of the city of Washington in America, or of 
Pekin in China :—this I can assure him (pardon the egotism) 
that I am an honest man ; and thespot I choose for my abode, 
is situated in the land of Free Inquiry, beneath a transparent, 
temperate atmosphere, amid the most delightful.and pictu- 
resque scenery imaginable. But I confess, if I were compelled 
to choose out of extremes, “ I would,” to use the words ofan 
eminently learned and excellent author, “ rather approach 
the confines of cold and cheerless scepticism, than the burn- 
ing zone of merciless orthodoxy.’’* : 

However, be it known unto Alphonso, and to all whom it 
may concern, that Minimus, so far from being a Deist, has 
not the shadow of a doubt resting on his mind as to the reality 
of Christ’s divine mission ; but, notwithstanding this he is no 
personal enemy to an honest Deist, and is not fond of branding 
such a character with the name of Infidel, taken in its common 
acceptation. ‘My creed is not founded on implicit confidence 
in the writings of any man, or set of men, but is the result of. 
much patient and calm investigation. 

I claim, as my inalienable right, the fullest liberty to think 
and act for myself; and I allow the same privilege, in its most 
unbounded degree, to every other person. Itis true ] am an 
Unitarian, as far as it respects the grand fundamental article 
of their creed; yet it does not follow thence that I must re- 
ceive every article maintained by the greater proportion of this 
very respectable class of Christians. I cordially agree with 
the Quakers and Freethinking Christians, in rejecting water 
baptism, and what is usually styled the Lord’s Supper ;—nor 
do I believe that a class of men set apart as Christian 
teachers, is essentially necessary, provided that in every 
Christian assembly were to be found a number of persons 
competent to instruct and edify their weaker brethren: but 
whether all churches, in the present day, are really favoured 
with such characters, so as to stand in no need of an intelli- 
gent pious person to preside over their spiritual concerns, [ | 
shall not determine, but leave it for those seriously to con- 
sider, who have a more extensive acquaintance with the sub- 
ject than I can possibly possess, and who are decidedly hostile 
to the existence of select teachers. If I may be allowed to ex- 
press an opinion, J am much afraid that unless the Freethink- 

* Mr, Belsham’s Review of Wilberforce. 
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~ing Christians’ Society adopt some kind of a missionary scheme, 
their peculiar sentiments will be long confined within the 
bounds of the metropolis. 

lam challenged to prove that the Bible lays claim to a 
divine revelation. Iam not a little astonished that such a 
question should proceed from a defender of Christianity: 
surely Alphonso cannot be serious. It requires, in my opi- 
nion, but little erudition to prove this point; though, by 
the way, Lam not an advocate for inspiration, as it mi-« 
litates against every rule of rational criticism. The very 
mode of phraseology used by the writers of the Bible, shews 
either that it contains a divine revelation, or that it is a gross 
imposition: for instance (Ex. xx. 1.) “ God spake these 
words.” —(Jer. ii. 1.) “ The word of the Lord came unto me 
saying,’ &c.—Christ and his apostles, confirmed the inspira= 


tion of the Old Testament.—(Luke xxiv. 27.) “ Beginning at f 


Moses and all the prophets, he (Christ) expounded to them 
(the two disciples) in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself.” —(2 Tim. iit. 16.) ‘All scripture (I presume Paul 
meant the writings of the Old Testament) given by inspira- 


tion of God,” &c.—(2 Pet. i. 21.) ‘* Prophecy came not in old - | 
time by the will of man: but holy men of God spake as they / 


were moved by the Holy Spirit.” These testimonies are, I 
think, a sufficient answer, and the subject requires no further 
illustration. 

With respect to a person totally unacquainted with Chris- 
tianity not knowing what is meant by a “ future state,’’ Al- 
phonso ought to have recollected that an existence after 
death is, in a more or Jess confused idea, universally be- 
lieved. Long before the Christian era it was admitted by the 
Greeks and Romans. ‘The American Indians suppose that 
after death their spirits will be transported to some of the 
islands situated in their large lakes; andthe African slaves in 
the West Indies, I have been informed, court death, in order 
to rejoin their friends in their own country, from whom they 
had been inhumanly severed. Christianity appears to me 
not to have taught the existence of a future state as a novelty ; 
but rather to have placed it in its proper light, viz. that it 
shall be enjoyed only by a revivification of the body; and 
which important consideration was fully confirmed to Chris- 
tians by the resurrection of their venerated master. ‘ 

Alphonso wishes I had\stated explicitly what parts of the 
Bible wear the appearance of legends. All the miraculous in- 
terpositions recorded in it, I suppose, would seem to be such, 
in the mind of the stranger whom I introduced. He adds, 
that the “‘ miraculous conception has been proved to be an in- 
terpolation ;” I kindly thank him for this piece of information. 
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I shall also be much obliged to him for his thoughts on ano- 
ther circumstance, which appears to me equally incredible as 
‘the former, nainely—the temptation of Christ by the Devil. 

Several inge nious hypotheses have, | am aware, been pro- 
posed by the learned Mr. Farmer and others; buf, to me, 
none of them are;completely satisfactory. When I see so 
great a display of talents necessary to form any thing like a 
plausible solution, 1 am led to infer from it (and from the ab- 
surd impossibitities with which this story is fraught) it is alto- 

- gether fabulous, and must have heen foisted into the gospels 
by some officious person posterior to the days of the apostles. 
i strongly desire to see this matter thoroughly discussed in 
your future numbers. sa i : 

Alphonso strangely asserts, that “the grand pointin debate | 
is, whether a man, being totally a stranger to the Bible, could 
arrive at the knowledge of but one God.” Ido not believe 
he could. But this is not the question I proposed, which is 
simply this: ‘‘ what obligation is a, person under to receive 
the Christian resigion as of Divine original, when he does not 
possess adequate means for investigating the evidence by 
which it is supported?” If my worthy antagonist had con- 
fined himself strictly to this point, and given it a rational an- 
swer, it would have kept your pages free of extraneous mat- 
ter, and spared me the trouble of resuming my pen to adjust 
his mistakes. JI wish, I say, for a rational answer to this 
question, as it is aflirmed, by the orthodox party, that they 
desire no other evidence of the’ Divinity of the Bible than - 
what the Holy Ghest supernaturally communicates to their 
minds; which: communication, if true, of course, sets aside 

_ the necessity of all external evidence whatever. _ 

Wishing the most extensive circulation to your valuable 
Magazine, I remain, your’s, &c. 


Plymouth Dock, April 1812. MIniMus, 
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METHODIST SOCIETIES. 


To the Ediior of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, ; 

Vy OCk Magazine for October last, page 408, contains a let- 

ter from Mr. John Moor, whereinhe engages to prove, 
in “two short letters, that the rules of the Methodist So- 
cieties are inconsistent. with scripture and common sense, 
aad also to shew that numbers of persons must perish for want 
offood, ifthey attend tothem.’”’ Since that time there have 
heen several numbers of your work published, but. nothing 
further from your correspondent on the subject has appeared. 


Methodist Societies. FFI 


i therefore wish to know the reason why he has not perform- 
ed his engagement. eat 

From his being nine or ten years a preacher among that 
connection, I should expect from him a true, candid, and dis- 
interested statement of their rules, with their attendant 
effects. To declaim against any sect without shewing a cause, 
is, in my opinion, both unchristian-like, and unjust; and Mr. 
Moor has done much injustice to the Methodists, by not fulfil- 
ling his promise, as he would thereby have given them an op- 
portunity of defending themselves against his attack. 

I was myself once a member of their society, but from perus- 
ing your valuable Magazine, and other publications against 
the trinity, I was induced to reject that doctrine as unscriptural 
and irrational, which of course obliged me to separate myself 
from them ; but even bad I contiriued among them twenty | 
years, I could not, with your correspondent, think their rules 
aud practices such as‘are calculated to have made me either 
knave or fool, both of which it appears from his account he 
should have been, ifhe had not left them when he did. It was 
indeed most fortunate for him, that his eyes were opened at 
that very moment, toafford him so narrow an escane. , 

Mr. Moor appeals to the several pulpits from which he has 
preached, to “* witness how often” he has “ (unthinkingly and 
erroneously)” invoked “ the trinity; and he calls upon 
* old nurses” to “ testify how kindly” he has “ helped them 
off with their caudle, as a collateral reward for” his “ ser- 
vices,’ ‘Then he asserts, ‘ numerous are the pieces of fat 
bacon” (and glasses of good wine too, no doubt) “ he has 
‘lost, because he would no longer grope in Egyptian dark- 
ness.’’ These he calls “ preliminary remarks,” but if he bad 
said ridiculous it would have been a better explanation. 

Whatever was the generous and kind conduct of individuals - 
towards him, itin no wise affected the Methcdist societies at 
large, or the rules oftheir societies ; andit is but ingratitude 
in any man, especially in an intelligent man, to publicly ex- 
pose the means employed to shew common respect, by a few of 
the poorest members of that society, as a contempt upon the 
whole body; but I am bold to declare that what Mr. Moor 
received from them, was given from motives of friendhip, and 
not as a reward for any official service he had rendered. 

In speaking of the increase of the Methodist societies, Mr. 
Moor introduces a doubt of the correctness of their reports, 

by saying, “ If they are to be believed!” Now, Sir, I should 
_ have expected that a man so well acquainted with them as he 
professes to be, ought to KNow whether their account might 
be credited or not. [f he knewthem to be correct, why does 
he express a doubt? but if false, then why afraid at once to 
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assert it? [he errors which the Methodists entertain I wisl 
to see opposed, but as men I do and must respect them. 

With your permission, Sir, | demand from Mr. Moor a per- 
formance of the task he has pledged to you and the public, 
or the reasonsofhissilence. =  ° Your's, &c. 


Gracechurch Street, May 6, 1812. James GRIFFEE, 
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DOUBTS ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. > 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, © Los 

oy OUR Correspondent Christophilus, it seems, has done 
| Mr. Paine the honour to raise him to a high priesthood, 
merely to have the greater gratification in knocking him 
down ; for my part 1 am inclined to doubt if Mr. Paine has not 
shewn more good sense in admitting a future state of existence, 
even on the bare possibility of the thing, than those who so po-- 
sitively insist upon it on the slender evidence they are able to 
adduce : and 1 mustconfess, 1 cannot see that after this he is 
forced to believe that God actually did all the wicked and ri- 
diculous things related of him, merely because it was possible, 
or because he had the power. sie 

Your correspondent admits that Christianity is pure Deism, 
but with advantages which could not possibly be derived from 
the study of nature ; and what these advantages are, we col- 
from his apostrephe to Christ (page 186). Nias 

‘* His death wasa confirmation of his sincerity ; his resur- 
rection (being the reward of his virtues) confirmed his mission ; 
it brought life and immortality to light; it stamped with the 
seal of divine authority all his doctrines; and it held forth to 
us the important éruth that we should live again. By the glo- 
rious reward conferred on his inimitable excellence, is clearly 
evinced that there is a God who delights in virtue!” 

Christ’s sincerity need not be doubted; neither need we 
doubt the sincerity of many others who have died martyrs - 
evento absurd and ridiculous doctrines. Bek 

I must confess myself totally at a loss to conceive how the 
many sufferings, death, and resurrection of one man, can give 
us greater than all other assurance “ that there is a God who 
delights in virtue.” eel 

If such was to be the general reward of the virtuous, we. 
must unhappily acknowledge that there have been no virtuous 
men on earth since Christ—not even his own disciples ; for 
none have experienced a. similar resurrection: though many 
suffering saints indeed have seemed to believe their very suf- 


any 
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ferings themselves a mark of Divine favour; and consequently 
gloried in the severest torments. But if this instance was 
only an exception from a general rule, it proves nothing—but 
an exception. 
_ Again, 1am unable to comprehend, supposing that Christ 
did die, and afterwards did yise again, and walk about with 


the sqme body—and that likewise with the sume body he did 


ascend wp into heayeri—how does all this ‘ bring life and 
immortality to light; and held forth to us that we shall live 
again?” ; ! 

We have pretty good reasoti to believe that we shall not rise 


again. with this our body ; that we shall not with it Walk again 


on earth ; and that with it we shall not ascend into héaven.— 
More of this hereafter, {ude 

. Vol. 1. p. 225. Speaking on inspiration, your correspondent 
produces a disputed text to prove that scripture lays claim to 
having been written by inspiration only 1m some particular 
cases ; and that Peter. says they are those parts which are 
prophetical: other men may, perhaps, with equal. truth, say 
that other parts were inspired. Thus, at best, it is difficult to 


discover which parts we are, and which we are not, to consider 


as of divine origin; anda secret door is opened for the escape 
of the pious defenders of these divine writings, when pressed 
hard upon any point which may be shewn to be even unwor- 
thy of man to write; they have only to exclaim, “ Oh, that is 
not one of the passages which were inspired !”’ c 
“¢ All other parts of the scripture (except only those whére the 
powers of the human mind were incompetent to the task) 
were written by fallible men, and come under the same cri- 
terion as any other books of equal importance and antiquity.” 
On being pressed hard upon this criterion, no doubt a subter- 
fuge would be found, in saying we have no books of equal 
importance and antiquity ; but I must say I do not expect any 
such paltry, expedients to be used against reason in this dis- 
cussion. 
This inspiration and revelation is one of the grand pillars.on 
which your correspondent builds his strong hold; the curious 
architecture of which 1 apprehend is something similar to that 
which Samson so easily tumbled down. If 1 pull this prop 
away, what will become of his edifice? This part of the sub- 
ject will, therefore, claim my early attention ; for the present 
1 shall make, only a few observations, i 
According to your correspondent’s criterion, many, more 
passages in the scripture than he seems fully aware of, must be 
accounted to have been written by inspiration. Lt is beyond 
the power of the human mind to know that it was: God who 
get the rainbow in the heavens on q particular eccasign, to 
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commemorate his repentance, and as a sign of his determina- ~ 
tion on future forbearance. : 

- That the flame in the bush was God—that the pillar of fire, 
and the pillar of smoke, which attended upon the Jews, was 
God—that’it was God with whom Moses wrestled by the way 
in the inn (by the way Moses makes very free with God, and 
conjures him up en all occasions ; no juggler had ever so obe- 
dient a familiar a spirit). Now if Moses, or any other man, 
tells us what we must totally disbelieve, unless we admit that 
God himself dictated what he said; what is there that should 
influence us in preference of the latter? 

In all Such cases let us ask common sense :—Is it more pro- 
. bable that the omnipotent God, the great governor of innu- 
merable worlds, could descend and thus degrade himself, 
than that a cunning leader should deceive an ignorant horde 
of vagrants? ; ot 
Nearly every sentence that Moses utters is a horrid blas- 
phemy against the most high God.—2 Peter i. 21. The 
words are, * For the prophecy came not of old time by the 
will of man; but holy men-of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit.” Now this any man might say ; it is still 
only the ipse dizit of Peter; and Peter being a fallible man, 
might be mistaken, as on a close investigation I think he will 

be found in this instance. A 

Pages 225 and 227. Christophilus makes a curious conclu- 
ne hes the subject of the creation, as selected in the two 
first chapters of Genesis. “ Doubtful and difficult as that 
account appears; and though it may be admitted to be merely 
an oral tradition, which descended from father to son until 

Moses or some other person wrote it down in a book; yet it 
is very probable that it was revealed to that same author by 
the Deity!” 
. Independent of this incoherence, suppose the account was — 
not known before it was written, and it to have been first writ- 
ten by Moses as it is reputed—what is your correspondent’s 
reason for believing it to have been revealed by the Deity?— | 
Why truly because it relates occurrences which no man could | 
possibly know, without being told by God himself. 

_ Christophilus chuses to call them important truths—it is cer- 
tainly an important subject ; but I would be gladto knowif | 
the same reasons which convince him that they are truths, are | 
not sufficient of themselves to prove the facts without suppos- 
ing Moses to have been inspired to write them. 

Let us never forget that it is.very easy for any man to write 
an account of what never happened. 

A wise man may have written good laws, without any direct 
inspiration or interference of the Deity ; therefore it is quite 
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unnecessary to enforce abelief that the authors of the four 
books next after Genesis wrote under any such influence. - 

I have pleasure in saying that Christophilus and I are of the 
same. opinion with respect to conscience. 

Pages 228 and 229.—As to the haughty prophets, who, pre- 
tending to divine missions, reproved kings and rulers, I shali 
be under the necessity of making free with some of their 
mightinesses ; and may, perhaps, find occasion to shew Chris- 
tophilus, that the judgments they denounced did not ‘ always 
follow the neglect of their advice ;” neither were ‘ their pro- 
phecies always verified: and this even from the Bible ac- 
count, from which we must suppose every care has been taken 
to exclude all such instances as did not escape the notice of 
those who compiled these histories. . ; 

Christophilus says, ‘“ Jesus professed a design of uniting in 
one family all the worshippers of the one living and true 
God, and his apostles evidently acted on the same wise 
principle,” 

Now if Jesus was commissioned. by God to execute a par- 
ticular purpose, we must not for a moment admit the possibi- 
lity of a failure; yet it is notorious that since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, the number of different families of wor- 
shippers has been increased to an amazing extent. I have seen 
enumerated more than half-a-hundred of those alone who 
style themselves Christians; and your little family, which in 
my humble opinion approaches the nearest to perfectiyn, was 
not included. The inference is obvious! ‘ 

Here I shall close my observations on your correspondent’s 
two preliminary essays; and if I am permitted to trouble you 
in continuation, shall,in my next, state my doubts of his 
direct evidence ; but I have so much to say on so copious a 
subject, that more than one sheet of paper will be required. 
Meanwhile, I remain, &c. 

March 23, 1812. IGnoRraTivus, 


* Loose and declamatory as this letter appears to us, we give it inser- 


tion, as it professes to be merelya preliminary essay ; but in his nextlet- 
ter, which he promises shall meet the direct evidences of Christophilus, 
we expect he will produce adequate causes forthe facts and effects there 
adduced, otherwise we cannot insert any further letter from him on the 
subject, as our object is not skirmishing ; but close combat.--Eprror. 
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ON A REVELATION. 
a ce RITE ®. 7 
_ To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine, 
sIR, : 

1h support of an opinion advanced by the very able and uns 
4 answered Christophilus, in his “ Evidences of Christianity,” 
J request the favour of ‘the insertion of the following extract 
in your next number ; and which those gentlemen, who maine | 
tain that a revelation was unnecessary, and that the contem- 
plation alone of natureis sufficient to prove the existence of 
the Deity, would do well seriously to consider. | 

‘“¢ Amidst all the opposition made to the apostles; amidst all 
the reproach, with which they were loaded, and all the perse+ 
cution they endured; it does not appear that a divine reveéla- 
tion was ever considered as superfluous and useless ; the suf- 
ficiency of human reason, for the purposes of religion and mo- 
rality, was notonce pleaded against them. Christ crucified was 
indeed to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks fooltsh- 
ness; but they did not deny the want of assistance from hea- 
ven. ‘The objection is in fact of very modern date ; and has 
been insisted on solely by those who own reason has been en- 
lightened by the revelation they oppose—who were furnished 
by the religion itself withthe arms they would use fur its des+ 
truction. ® 

‘¢ 'T lis seems to have arisen from errors, which, however im* 
portant, are neither unnatural nor unfrequent. The funda- 
‘mental truths of religion were taught us so early, that we cane 
not recollect the time when they were unknown to us; and 
our faculties are so fitted for their reception, that we fancy we 
were able to have discovered them. They are so adapted to out | 
nature and situation, that we suppose them either self-evident 
or so obvious that no man could overlook them. The moral 
precepts of the gospel are found, upon examination, to be per- 
fectly equitable in themselves, and excellently adapted to the 
purposes of human life ; and this discovery of their equity and 
aptitude has been mistaken for the discovery of the precepts 
themselves. Perhaps men confound memory with invention, 
and do not distinguish between what they have learnt from in- 
struction, and whatthey have attained by investigation ;.per- 
haps, too, vanity inclines them to ascribe to their own sagacityy 
what they have been taught by revelation ; and when they trace 
in the creation the proofs of the existence and power of the 
Creator, whom scripture or tradition has announced, they fan- 
cy they have discovered by their own reason and observation, 
what their own reason and observation have only confirmed. 
ft is one thing to perceiye the truth ofa proposition when sug- 
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gested to the mind, and another for the mind to suggest the 
Fe opeiton toitself. Philosophers, both ancient and modern, 

have been able to produce many arguments in support of the 
truths that have been revealed. They have exposed with great 
diligence and skill, the wonderful labyrinth of nature, and dis- 
covered-many testimonies ofthe power, the wisdom, and. the 
goodness of the architect ; but the clue to what they should find 
there had been previously put into their hands by revelation.” 

st, Your’s, &c. 
April 8, 1812. A CurisTian. 


_ P.S. To Paine’s objection, brought forward almost in his very words 
by your correspondent, D. T. an answer will be found in “ Watson’s Apo- 
logy for the Bible,” and your ether correspondent P. will finda refu- 
tation of the falsehoods, the sophistry, and the etymological hypotheses 
of Yolney, in the Appendix to “ Estlen’s Sermon on Atheism,” “ Priest- 

-dey’s Letters to Volney,”’ and in‘ Roberts’s Vindication of Christianity, in 
Answer to Volney.” 
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MR. BURDON, ON MIRACLES. 


‘To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, r 
A Correspondent, who signs himself “a Deist, has stated his 
objections to Christianity, as far as relates to the Subject _ 
of miracles, in so clear and candida way, that it seems to me 
a thing incredible that any man, not blinded by prepossession, 
should not allow their force. 

Asa Deist, however, his objections are not wholly unan- 
swerable ; because they who allow the existence of an omni- 
potent Creator, cannot consistently deny his power to reverse 
or alter the laws ofnature : it is only on the supposition that 
those laws are fixed and unalterable, that it is possible to re- 
pel the objections of the Christian. 

I have. no hesitation in saying that there cannot be such a thing 
asa miracle ; therefore Christianity, as a divine revelation, 
cannot be true: nevertheless, its moral precepts, so far as they 
are practicable, cannot be false—for morality is founded on 
the laws of the universe, onthe general principles of utility, 
and on the nature of man: it may vary insome trifling par- 
ticulars in different climates, ages, and countries, but its basis, 
that of general utility, must remain the same at all times and 
at all seasons, without diminution or variation. 

I remain, &c. 


Hartford, near Morpeth, May, 1812. W.Bunrpon. 
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REMARKS ON MR. BELSHAM’S FUNERAL SERMON ON THE 
“LATE MRS. LINDSEY. pg <n 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. — 
SIR, 
rE above publication, under the title of the “ Christian 
= Character Exemplified,” lately fell in my way; | perused 
it with an attention that the same class of composition seldom 
excites, owing principally to the opinion 1 formed of the ta- 
lent of the preacher, and the reported excellencies of the. de- 
parted lady. ae 
~ Funeral sermons in their own nature admit of serious ob- 
jections; but how much more censurable, are they when daily — 
experience shows that. they are not generally occasioned by 
_ departed greatness of mind, or true superiority of character! 
for when did we witness one of them bestowed upon a poor | 
and obscure man, however well he may have acted in the 
sphere of life in which God had placed him? they, like most 
other things that can boast of the clerical connection, have 
neglected real worth, and are too frequently prostituted to | 
opulence and worldly connection. ' 

Leaving the course of general remark, let us attend tothe 
pamphlet in hand; the preacher took for his text, Acts rx. 36, 
Let it be observed these gentlemen must always have a pag- 
sage of scripture to build their valuable remarks upon, whe- 
ther the occasion be the laying a foundatien stone, or the exit 
of a consistent and patriotic political Unitarian, Trinitarian, 
most noble Duke, and Chancellor of Cambridge University. 

We are informed, as is usual upon these occasions, where 
Mrs. Lindsey was born, that her father had been a tradesman, ~ 
her step-father a priest, &c.—We are next favoured with an 
account of Mr. Lindsey’s stay in the church of England for 
ten years after he was convinced of the undivided unity of | 
God, and simple humanity of Jesus, I suppose this state- 
ment is made to shew Mr. Lindsey’s honesty.and independ- — 
ence.* 


* It is stated by Mr. Belsham, that at this period Mr. Lindsey enter- 
tained serious thoughts of resigning his situation in the church; but he 
met with a treatise on the trinity by Dr. Wallis of Oxford, who contend- 
ed that the three persons were nothing morethanthree different names 
for the different relations of the same individual being, and that God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, were as properly one and 
the self-same thing, as the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. Thus we finda man, who is looked upon by his party as 
one of the founders of Unitarianism, satisfied with the most weak and 
flimsy reasoning, because it gave a colour of sanction to his wishes, 
though in open violation of his mt 

\ 
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When these introductory remarks are finished, we enter 
upon the life of Mrs. Lindsey. “This Christian heroine (says 
Mr. Belsham), when her husband’s determination of leaving 
the church was made known, “ might have disquieted the 
spirit, though she’might not have shaken the conduct of ‘the 
champion of truth;” but very different was her conduct ; she 
nobly acquiesced. in all his views; she never attempted’ to 
dissuade him from taking a step that would reduce them 
from affluence to poverty; and in the very depth of winter 
she quitted a comfortable home, and accompanied her vener- 
able consort to the great metropolis, with little that they 
could call their own, except the treasure of a good conscience. 
Here the preacher dwells upon her greatness of mind and firm- 
ness of conduct, in patiently submitting without reproach to 
her change in situation; but let not our partialities blind our 
judgment—let it be recollected that she was previously con- ° 
sulted, that her opinion was taken, and that she completely 
acquiesced in all his views; had Mrs. Lindsey therefore acted 
in a repining manner, self-reproach would not have formed — 
the weakest of her feelings. Z 

It would appear from the foregoing statement of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s, that Mrs. Lindsey and her husband’ had sacrificed 
every thing, had given up all hopes, all expectations, friend- 
ship of the nearest relatives, &c. for the preservation of a good: » 
conscience, and had thrown themselves unproteced upon the 
wide world, entirely trusting to the Providence of God; but 
an after statement completely staggered my faith in their mag- 
nanimity. ‘* The troubles of these Christian worthies terminated 
with their arrival at the metropolis ;” ** and they soon found 
considerable numbers who were both willing and able to unite 
with them in opening a chapel for Unitarian worship.” 

Effects are not produced without a cause: Mr. Belsham 
says, that Mr. Lindsey’s reputation had travelled before bim 
to the great metropolis; but will he likewise tell us, that Mr. 
Lindsey knew nothing of his travelling fame—that he had had 
no correspondence with his metropolitan friends, who are 
brought forward in the narrative similar to some of the ac- 
counts of miraculous interferences in favour of the Reverend 
William Huntington, S. S.? will Mr. Belsham declare to the 
public that there was no private assurance of how things 
stood in London? Men who intend to patronise an individual 
who suffers for his opinions, and particularly when those opi- 
nions are both novel and rational, would hardly keep their 
generous determination in their own bosom, until he had ar- 
rived at the very verge of poverty and distress. 

A little knowledge of such things as these might greatly 
assist the magnanimity, the undaunted firmness, the heroical 
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conduct, ofpersons, in giving up their all—in leaving affluence Sy 


for poverty—in sacrificing probable promotion—in being 
slighted by their oldest friends, and in the depth of winter Jeay- 
ing a.warm and comfortable home to experience the incle- 
mency of that season of the year in the metropolis. Sucha 
previeus knowledge as this hinted at, would not only assist the 


— 
. 
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exercise of the great qualities in question, of the ‘ venerable. 


confessor and’ his. beloved. consort,” but would not a little 
affect the morive likewise. f 

_ Whether they possessed this knowledge or, not, the docu- 
ment in hand does not furnish us with the. positive. infor- 
mation; but circumstances are stated which require a some- 
thing to connect them.together: the above are offered as a 
fully adequate cause to produce such effects, : whether'they are 
the only adequate ones I donot pretend to determine. |. , 

Weare next informed. that Mrs. L. was. a good economist ; 
that when a subscription was raised to convert the premises 
into achapel for the worship of one God, the principal super- 
intendance was left to her; and it was chiefly owing to. her 
pradanes and attention that every thing was completed in the 

est manner. ie" 

This is followed by a statement of her general benevolence, 
and that in cases of emergency, she possessed the talent of 
commanding the purses of her opulent friends toan astonishing 
degree—a qualification by no means unfit or unnatural for the 
wife-of a priest. we ‘ 

After the enumeration of these various traits in her character, 
which appear to be chiefly connected with her husband, we are 
told that she was charitable, and generous toa great degree, even 
to imprudence—so much so, that although in, possession of a 
considerable income, she wasat times nearly destitute of the 
necessaries of life; and thus we are obliged to praise her be- 
nevolence, at the expense of another qualification equally ne- 
cessary in the formation of the true Christian character. 

Let any person take up the publication upon which we are 
remarking, with the knowledge that it was delivered in conse- 
quence of the death ofa distinguished female, by a surviving 
friend, and I think he will be compleatly disappointed, in find- 
ing a great part of it taken up with remarks upon the hoary- 
headed dogmas of the day, and then a defence of Mr. Tiindsey’s 
conduct in the church, as before explained. Just as though 
her whole life did not afford matter enough to fill the pages 
ofa shilling pamphlet. 

I should be base indeed did I not bear my. testimony of re- 
gard to Mr. Belsham’s statement of this lady’s benevolence— 
her charitable assistance and physical advice to the poor—and 
her ardent desire for the promotion ofreligion and virtue; but 


. 
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hot being furnished with materials.from whence we could form 


our own opivions, instead ofbeing obliged to take upon trust 


the assertions and conclusions of Mr. Belsham, I should 


have thought her frequent visits to the poor, with her con- 


versations-and advice; her conduct toher supériors, and her 
equals ; the reasoning powers of her mind ; her domestic system 
of conduct, &c. would have afforded ample scope for Mr. 
Bs. pen, and been much more consistent with the exemplifica- 
tion of the Christian character. Canpipvus. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


[Communications for this Article are particularly requested.)} 
. ATONUMENT. 
HE word atonement is reconciliation ; and not; as is Commonly and 

4 erroneously supposed, an expiatory sacrifice: that originally it was 
written and called at one ment, being the opposite of at variance ; that re- 
conciliation (as is very obvious) was understood by it, that is, the reconci- 
liation of max to God by means of the Messiah ; that in the lapse of some 
centuries the pronunciation of the word became corrupted, the three 
words were united, and a meaning was mistakenly attached to the term, 
which was much more corruptthanthe pronunciation. Uponthis subject 
Dr. Johnson informs us, that atone is derived from “ at one;” as the ety- 
mologists remark “ to be at one is the same as to bein concord,” and this 
explanation, he says, is remarkably confirmed by Shakespeare’s use of the 
word. Bailey gives the derivation from “ at one,” and says it implies ‘“‘ to 
be friends again.” Heconciliation, or union, was the signification of the 
erm atonement inthe reigns of Elizaboth and James the First, as during 

hat. period it wasso understood and so used by Shakespeare, whose words 
appear to be decisive on this point :-~* He and Aufidius can no more atone 
than viojentest contrariety.” In another place he says, “ he seeks to make 
atonement between the Uuke of Gloster and your brother.” Inboth these 
instances there can be no doubt that the word is used to express agree- . 
ment orfriendship. Shakespeare, it should be remembered, died in 1616, 
three years after the publication of the present translation of the scrip- 
tures, which was begun under royal authority in 1603, and completed 
in 1613; from which it appears that the trauslators engaged by King 
James, who were the contemporaries of Shakespeare, adopted the word 
at the very time when it bore the meaning above-mentioned, and 
at the period when the bard of Warwickshire used it to express that 
meaning. ‘ ! 
ON THE DEPRAVITY OF HUMAN POWER. 

Who can eyer read the fate of Poland, and not heave asigh for the depra- 
vity of power? Howlong will men, deluded by their stupid prejudices, by 
their ignorance of the duties they owe to themselves, hire themselves out, 
the passive instruments of ambitiousand wicked chiefs? How long will 
they consent to be the despoilers of their own fehcity, by supporting the 
wretched policy of usurpers and tyrants? Cannot the massacre of 
thirty thousand of their fellow creatures at Ismael, the murder of twenty 
thousand at Prague, the starving a million of souls in Hindostan, to favour 
arice contract, the devastation and carnage that follow wars, the misery, 
and beggary that attend the countries engaged in them; I say, cannot 
these things point out to man the folly of quitting society, to range him- 
self under the banners of those who so muchabuse the power entrusted 
in their hands ? Cannot man see, when deluded by the thirst of gain, he 
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is enslaving his fellow man, the poor wretched Africar; that those means 
which are employed to induce him to undertake this shameful and dis- 
graceful traffic, so destructive of his own happiness, may be ultimately 
turned against himself ? Does he not see, that without his assistance, the 
vile machinations of courts would be useless ? That itis he that must exe- 
cute their bloody mandates? And what security has he, that he shal] not 
himself become the victim of that dreadful system of slaughter and rob- 
bery, to which he so readily gives his aid and support? Oh, man! poor 
éeluded being! how long wilt thou neglect thy reason, and thy expe- 
rience ? How long wilt thou persevere in imbruing thy hands in the blood 
of thy fellow man? How long wilt thou forget thyself, and that every human 
being is thy brother ? Happiness, the only end of thy existence, does not 
consist in murder, in sacking of cities and towns, in starving of nations, in 
collecting from thy fellow-creatures, whose poverty should claim thy 
.commiseration, the means that ought to be applied to satisfy the wants of 
nature ; to pamper the overgrown luxury, and shameful debaucheries of | 
a few worthless individuals, equally careless of thy well-being as of their 
own ; in cutting the throats of innocent women and children; in dragging 
thy fellow-creatures, whom nature has made of a different complexion, 
from his wife--from his children—from his parents—from his country— 
and selling him for yellow earth, to a cruel and avaricious master ;in be- 
coming a spy and informer toa vicious government; or in yars!! But in 
‘cultivating thy reason, in consulting thy experience, in cherishing thy 
fellow-creatures, in administering relief tothe needy, in instructing the 
ignorant, in healing the sick, in thy industry in making the earth bring 
forth her fruits in due season, and in cultivating the social arts of 
peace and fraternity amongst thy fellow-creatures : do these things, Oh! 
man, and thou shalt find that serenity and felicity will crown thy days— 
that tyrants, finding no one to second their diabolical projects, will relin-. 
quish them, and become of necessity virtuous and useful citizens—that 
tortures and punishments will vanish fromthe earth—-that truth will be- 
come the order of the day—that honesty will be in a state of requisition 
—-that knavery and falsehood will be obliged to emigrate—that the con- 
vention of justice will passa decree prohibiting their return—--and that 
liberty, smiling liberty, will sound the tocsin of general and universal hap- 

piness!! Oh! nations, ye who call yourselves Christians, and men who 
' profess Christianity, and call yourselves Christians, read this mournful 
picture of power, and blush.--W. Hodson. 
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THE WANDERER—A FRAGMENT. 


- DARKNESS now wraps the world in sleep, 
?’Tis midnight’s heavy hour! | 

Or only wretches wake to weep 
Misfortune’s baleful power. 


“ Dreary and cold the north wind blows, 
Like man’s ungrateful breath ; 

Here let me mourn my countless woes, 
And court the shades of death. 


“Fit emblem of that dreary night, 
That shuts man’s little day: 

No sound the ear, no form the sight, 
Directs the trackless way. 
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“« So ends the strife that mortals wage, 
So flies their dreary doom; 

The morn of youth, the eve of age, 
And midnight of the tomb.” pe 


ee 


He said—and on the green turf sank, 
Oppress’d by gloomy care; 

Ner found, when Fates draught he drank, 
A refuge from despair. 


In regions of eternal night 
Terrific forms arose: 

With clang of more than mortal fight, 
>’ wixt more than mortal foes. 


Sudden he starts—-a single note 
Harmonious swept the lawn, 

The lark had tun’d her jocund throat, 
To hail the smiling morn. 


The glorious sun in eastern sky, 
Blaz’d o’er the blooming year ; 
Resplendent shone on Albert’s eye, 
And dried the Wand’rer’s tear. ‘J. D, 
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FOR MY FATHER. 


DEIGN, fost'ring guardian of my infant days, a 

Whose frown was punishment—whose smile was praise ! 

First best instructor of my youthful mind, 

My earliest friend—-at once so good and kind-- 

In whom I can my every thought repose—- 

My hopes and fears, my extacies and woes! 

My father! in thy honour’d sacred name, 

I still behold a friend’s far dearer claim ; 

Inspirer of my verse, O lend thine ear, 

While busy Mem’ry actions past brings near— 

While 1 review, by Fancy’s magic pow’rs, 

Thy kindness to me in my childish hours— 

When oft in grave, and oft in playful guise, 

You'd teach the lesson to be good and wise ; 

Still bade my infant heart to cherish Truth, 

And honour Virtue from my earliest youth ; 

Taught pomp and titles were but empty things, 

And that the truly wise could pity kings. 

‘The meanest wing that flutter’d in the air 

Prov’d oft’ some lesson by a father’s care. 

The wond’rous structure of a plant and flow’r 

Oft form’d the moral of a studious hour; 

And when Spring bloom’d in ev’ry budding tree, 

You taught me God’s creative hand to see ; 

When the bright Summer redden’d on the sight, 

His power and goodness gave you fresh delight; 

His bounteous hand, when Autumn ope’d her horn, 

You still perceiv’d in every field of corn; 

And when cold Winter shiver’d on the view, 

Bs goodness was your theme, and still ’twas new. 
o Christian truths you’d my attention bend, 

And God you call’d your father and your friend-— 
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Tatrght me to ihink him’such, and bade me prove 

A child’s submission anda filiallove; ; 

Warn'd my young heart to shun base Falsehood’s wiles, ' 

And false Hypocrisy’s ensnaring smiles 5 | 

Taught that sincerity and open truth 

Were ever comely and admir’d in youth; | 

To form my mind was still your greatest care, Be: 

And sage experience made you this declare—— < 

That as in Spring, if blossoms few appear, 

The Autumn’s barren, and the Winter’s drear ; 

So ’tis in youth--when no reserve is made 

Of Wisdom’s virtuous flow’rs that never fade, 

Of Learning’s treasures *gainst that time in sight, 

When each new scene shall cease to give delight, 

When each bright object palls upon the view, 

Not asin youth when ewry scene was new ; 
Against old age to lay a mine in store, 

- When youthful pleasures shall be felt po more. 
For age, you said, no just respect can claim, Bet: | 
Unless fair Virtue crown’d the sage’s name : “pe 
That when youth led the fairy-footed hours, an 
And strew’d our path with varying fruits and flow’rs, iB 
If we neglect the fruits, and devious stray 
To pluck those flow’rs that but adorn the way, 

When age, hoar Winter’s emblem, cloth’d in snow, 
Bids the wing’d moments take their flight more slow, 
We shall repent our choice, nor heed the gay lh oy 
Delusive dreams that stole our youth away. 

*T was thus with moraltruths you taught my heart 
Tn life’s great circle well to play my part. 

Thy life, a comment on thy precepts, drew 
Attention to thy words, and provd them true. 
Oft hast thou heard, with patience seldom known, 
Rach little scheme that Fancy made her own ; 
As if partaking of the childish plan, 

You'd all its faults and all its merits scan-— 
Point out defects to guard me on the way, 
And learn t’ escape the storms of life’s poor day- 
Oft in my infant sports you’d kindly join, 
Forget your pleasures toattend to mine ! 

O how can I thy kindnesse’er repay, 

For seventeen years repeated day by day 

With her, the partner of your hopes and fears, 

_The joint protector of my infant years? 

I know thy answer—know the wish’d return—- 
That from fair Virtue’s paths I’'d never turn; 
Still keep Religion’s ways, her maxims sage 
Still make the guardians of my youth and age. 
How in thy answer does affection, shine, SS 
Yor Virtué’s fair reward will still be mine. ‘ 
Sinee I can not repay thy tender care, . a 
Daily to heav’n I'll make a daughter’s pray’r, 
To lengthen out your days, and make them glide 
Smoothly down life’s uncertain stormy tide, 
To make your children all your wishes crown, > 
And your best happiness will stamp their own. : 
Oct. 7, 1811. ’ M. A. T. 
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